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180 PROCEEDINGS OP THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 

Four hundred and sixty-second meeting. 

March 8, 1859. — Monthly Meeting. 

The Academy met at the house of Dr. N. L. Frothingham. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Mr. G. P. 
Bond, in acknowledgment of one from himself communicating 
the resolutions passed by the Academy on the occasion of his 
father's decease ; and one from Mr. W. W. Goodwin, accept- 
ing fellowship. 

Professor C. C. Felton made the following communication 
on Greek Pronunciation : — 

" In the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy, 
published in 1818, there is an elaborate paper on the Modern Greek 
Language, by the late John Pickering of Boston. The materials for 
this learned contribution were partly gathered from conversations with 
a well-educated Greek, a native of Navarino, — the sandy Pylos of old 
Nestor, — Mr. Ciclitira,* the mate of a Greek ship then lying in the 
harbor of Boston. This gentleman had received a fair school educa- 
tion in his youth : he could read Homer well ; and the letter addressed 
by him to Mr. Pickering does credit to his acquirements, both in chi- 
rography and style. It is an interesting illustration of the effects of 
what the Greek patriots have done, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury and the opening of the present, to improve the intellectual condi- 
tion of their oppressed countrymen. Mr. Pickering, with characteristic 
zeal for knowledge, seized this opportunity to investigate the actual 
condition of the Modern Greek language. By comparing the present 
pronunciation of the spoken language with the statements of the old 
grammarians, he came to the conclusion that it is, in all essential par- 
ticulars, nearly identical with that which prevailed in the period imme- 
diately following the Christian era. 

" Since Mr. Pickering's time, the Modern Greek has been more 
studied, and it is now understood by a larger circle of scholars. But 
to him belongs the honor of having, earliest among the scholars of our 
day, given the subject a thorough investigation, and of having published 

* T£ucAiTijpas. 
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the results to the world. I say the scholars of our day, because, as is 
well known, when the study of the Greek language was generally intro- 
duced into the universities and schools of Central and Western Europe, 
by the learned Greeks who fled from Constantinople after the capture 
of the city by the Turks in 1453, it was taught with the Byzantine 
pronunciation of that day, and so continued to be taught until the time 
of Erasmus, who proposed a new but theoretical system. The Greek 
pronunciation of the Greek language gradually disappeared from the 
schools of Europe, and has never been known in the schools of 
America. It is now taught only in Harvard University. 

" The visit of the Greek ship to the United States occurred three 
years before the breaking out of the insurrection against the Turks. 
For seven dreadful years Greece was overrun by swarthy hordes of 
barbarians from Asia and Africa, and was reduced to the lowest stage 
of poverty and distress. Yet the first revolutionary government made 
provision for a system of public education, adopting as fundamental 
principles of the provisional constitution under which the war was 
carried on, the universal education of the people, and the perpetual 
exclusion of slavery from the soil of Hellas. When, by the interven- 
tion of the great powers of Europe, a portion of ancient Greece was 
organized as an independent kingdom, and Prince Otho, the second 
son of the king of Bavaria, was placed upon the throne, the system of 
public education was among the earliest subjects of interest to the new 
government ; the Constitution of 1843 embodies and extends the prin- 
ciples already established ; and at the present moment the schools, 
gymnasia, and University of Greece are objects of pride and affection 
both to the people and the government, and are centres of light which 
are rapidly illuminating all that part of the world. 

" The Greek language had never ceased to be the written and spo- 
ken speech of the descendants of the ancient Hellenes. It had never 
been broken up and supplanted by foreign dialects. Even the ancient 
grammatical forms and constructions had been preserved by writers, 
if not by speakers, down to recent times. But language is fluent and 
changeable. It cannot remain absolutely fixed and immutable ; for the 
human mind, of which it is the organ, is in perpetual motion, and lan- 
guage silently but surely undergoes perpetual change. From Homer 
to Demosthenes the Greek language passed through a wonderful series 
of historical developments. From the time of Demosthenes to the 
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Christian era still further changes took place. From the Christian 
era to the establishment of the Byzantine Empire a similar process 
went on, and during the long succession of ages through which that 
empire lasted, the language, sharing its permanence, shared also its 
vicissitudes. Again, during the four centuries of Turkish oppression, 
the fortunes of the language corresponded to the unhappy condition of 
the people. It was corrupted by the intermixture of foreign elements, 
and participated largely in the degradation of the race ; but with the 
reviving sense of nationality and the growing desire of independence 
which in the last quarter of the last century breathed the breath of a 
new life into the Hellenic race, and finally led in the present century 
to the establishment of the kingdom of Greece, commenced the process 
of the purification and the improvement of the language. At the pres- 
ent day the style of the educated, as exhibited in the literary and polit- 
ical journals, in the lectures of the professors, in the parliamentary 
debates, and in the eloquence of the pulpit, is good Greek. In all 
these revolutions the language of the Greeks (to borrow the expression 
of Professor Sophocles) has never lost its consciousness, — has never 
ceased in form or substance to be Greek. 

" What, then, has it lost ? In the pronunciation of the ancient clas- 
sical languages there were two elements, both of which were carefully 
attended to. These elements were accent and quantity. In modern 
languages, on the contrary, quantity does not exist as a fixed element 
of pronunciation. In the ancient Greek and Latin the pronunciation 
of educated people combined both, and to mark them both was the test 
of the education of a gentleman. It was almost one of the fine arts, 
combining the musical proportions of time in a much larger degree than 
any language now spoken with rhetorical accent and emphasis. It is 
evident that this musical property of enunciation is more a matter of 
art, and less vital to language as the organ of thought, than accent or 
emphasis. Accordingly, when the prosperity of the state and the high 
standard of education began to decline, musical proportion in common 
speech began to disappear, and finally it was preserved only in artificial 
compositions, formed upon the ancient rhythmical models, and resem- 
bling the hexameters and pentameters written as school exercises in 
our day. Accent, however, is a vital and indestructible element, both 
in common and cultivated speech. More than anything else it gives 
significance to words. Vowels and consonants frequently modify their 
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sounds in passing from age to age, and from country to country. But 
the place of an accent seldom changes. Greek vowels have been mod- 
ified, but the Greek accents remain. In the English language, compar- 
atively few words have changed their accent since the time of Chaucer. 
The verses of that delightful poet may be easily and intelligently pro- 
nounced by the English reader of the present day, and the accent of 
almost every word remains the same as when he wrote. 

" What, then, has the Greek language lost ? It has lost quantity, or 
the musical proportion of syllables, in its pronunciation ; but it has re- 
tained the system of accents substantially as they existed in the time 
of Demosthenes. "When the Greek was taught to the Eomans in an- 
tiquity, it was taught by native Greeks, with quantity as well as with 
accent. "When it was taught in Western Europe, after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, it was taught by native Greeks, without quantity, but with 
accent. In the Greek and Latin languages, quantity, though funda- 
mentally different from accent, was connected with accent and influ- 
enced by it ; but the relations between these two elements were dif- 
ferent in these two languages. In the Greek the position and kind of 
accent were to a great extent controlled by the quantity of the final 
syllable, namely, the accent could go back no farther than to the pe- 
nultimate if the final syllable was long, and might go back to the ante- 
penultimate if the final syllable was short. In the Latin the place of 
the accent was controlled by the quantity of the penultimate syllable ; if 
that was long, it was also accented ; if short, the accent went back to the 
antepenultimate. The coincidence of accent and long quantity in the 
Latin penultimate has created the strange impression that accent and 
quantity are identical. For example, in amaverunt, the third person 
plural of the perfect tense of amo, the e in the penultimate is long; it is 
also accented, but it is not long because it is accented, but the reverse, — 
its musical measure is long, — and the accent is a greater stress of voice 
only ; the last syllable is equally long, but is not accented ; — and in the 
word hominibus the accent is on the i of the antepenultimate, while the 
quantity of that syllable is short. And yet by the English and Ameri- 
can classical ear, accent and quantity are universally confounded ; and 
in England and America it is supposed that, by reading Latin with the 
Latin accent, we are observing the quantity of that language. More 
strangely still, it is fancied that, by reading the Greek with the Latin 
accent, we are observing the quantity of the Greek. That is to say, we 
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have adopted it as a principle, that, having lost both Greek and 
Latin quantity, by rejecting the Greek accent and substituting for it 
the Latin accent, we have acquired a true Greek pronunciation. In 
reality, we do not give the quantity in either Greek or Latin, and we 
have simply transferred the Latin accent to the Greek. We may per- 
haps understand the effect of this proceeding by transferring the Eng- 
lish accent to the French language, and then reading a passage of it to 
a highly cultivated Parisian. In England it is as much as a man's 
reputation is worth to pronounce the word avSpumos with a Greek ac- 
cent. The American scholar who should do so at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would be set down as a mere barbarian. He only knows Greek 
who pronounces it wrong, that is, pronounces it according to the accents 
of the Roman tongue. 

" Following the changes in the pronunciation of the language, the 
poetical rhythms of the Greek since the tenth or eleventh century, or 
even an earlier period, have been founded on accent. The first known 
compositions of this kind are without rhyme. The poems of Ptocho- 
prodromos are in unrhymed iambic tetrameter catalectic : most of the 
Klephtic ballads are in the same measure, which is as much an estab- 
lished rhythm in the Modern Greek as the dactylic hexameter was 
in the ancient. Rhyme, however, has long been naturalized in the 
Modern Greek. In the poems of Christopoulos, Soutsos, Rangabes, 
Valaorites, and others, rhymes are as freely and naturally employed, 
as in those of Moore, Byron, Scott, and Longfellow. 

" We must, therefore, admit that quantity is irrecoverably gone from 
the Greek language : in this respect, the Modern Greek stands in pre- 
cisely the same position with the other modern languages. The art of 
combining accent and quantity is lost, and cannot be restored. Who 
can recall a departed sound ? Who can revive the music of Linus and 
Terpander? Ancient sculpture may be reproduced: the models are 
before us. Ancient architecture may be imitated: there stands the 
Theseum, there stand the glorious ruins of the Parthenon. The lyres 
of Homer and Pindar are broken : their notes are dispersed in empty 
air. No living ear has heard them, and no art of the scholar can 
gather them up again. 

"Ancient rhythms were composed to be chanted. We have sub- 
stituted reading for the musical delivery of the Greek and Roman 
poets. For quantity we substitute accent : and it so happens, that in 
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some of the rhythms — as the dactylic — the Roman accent more fre- 
quently coincides with the ictus of the rhythmical time, than does the 
Greek accent ; but in many of the rhythms it does not, and it does 
not uniformly in the dactylic. For example, in the first line of the 
iEneid, 

1 Arma virumque cano Trojffi, qui primus ab oris,' 

in the word cano, the natural accent falls on the short syllable cd, 
while the metrical ictus falls on the syllable no. The rhythmical ictus 
and the natural accent coincide four times. 
" In the first line of the Iliad, 

VHjviv aeide, 6ea, Hrjktfiddea 'A^iXXijoj, 

the metrical ictus and the natural accent coincide three times. Prob- 
ably, take the languages through, the proportion of four to three rep- 
resents the comparative frequency, in the Greek and Latin, of this 
coincidence. In scanning both Latin and Greek verse, we substitute 
accentual beat for musical time. In Latin, as well as Greek, the 
natural accent does not coincide with the quantity. We do not accent 
a Latin hexameter as we accent the words which compose it in a prose 
sentence. We do not accent a Greek hexameter, as we accent the 
words which compose it, in a prose sentence, whether we accent these 
words according to the Greek or Roman system. In the ancient 
musical recitation, quantity was so predominating an element, that ac- 
cent almost disappeared ; as the English accent disappears in singing 
an English song. By our accentual reading of ancient verses, we pro- 
duce only an analogous effect, not at all an effect identical with that of 
the ancient musical recitation. There is all the difference between 
them that there is between music and reading, — between singing and 
saying. 

" The learned Greeks of the present day admit the loss of quantity 
from their language; and this has been conspicuously shown by the 
singular fact, that some of their poets have lately introduced, among 
their poetical rhythms, the accented hexameter, both in original poems 
and in translations from the ancient classics. Alexander R. Rangabes, 
one of the most learned professors in the University of Athens, now 
the able Secretary of Foreign Affairs, — a gentleman of such indefati- 
gable industry that, amidst all the cares and labors that fall upon him 
as a leading member of the Cabinet, he has never omitted a lecture 
in the University, — this gentleman, a distinguished poet, as well as 

vol. iv. 24 
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scholar and statesman, has published several successful specimens of 
accented hexameters. In a dramatic poem entitled Qpoo-vvrj, founded 
on the tragic episode of Gardiki, in the reign of Ali Pacha of Iannina, 
the description of the bloody transaction is given by the priest Mele- 
tios of Gardiki, in accented hexameters, commencing as follows : — 

*Hrov f/pepa Xa/wrpa, av6o^>6pos rov e'apos Kopt] 
'Poftoo-Teppev r/ avyfj els roi/s Xoabovs yeXSxra i(f>dvt) 
Km rb TapbUi aKopr) dnecreie pokis rov vnpov, k.t.X. 

The same author translated the first book of the Odyssey into accented 
hexameters. I give the first two lines of the original, and then the 
corresponding two lines of the translation, for the purpose of comparing 
both the ancient and modern rhythms and the ancient and modern 
language, begging you to remember that Homer lived three thousand 
years ago, and that Eangabes is still a young man. 

Original. 
"Av&pa pov eweire, Movcra, iroXvTporrov bs pd\a iroWd, 
ItXdyx6ri iitei Tpoir/s Upbv irrohiedpov eirepaev. 

Translation. 
^aXXf rov avbpa, Bed, rov irokirpOTrov, Saris roo-oirovs 
Toirovs dirfkde, TTop8rj<ras rr/s Tpoias rr/v evbo^ov iroKw. 

Another instructor in the University, Theodorus G. Orphanides, Pro- 
fessor of Botany, but cultivating the flowers of poetry as well as those 
of natural science, encouraged by the success of his colleague, has tried 
his hand upon accentual hexameters, and obtained the prize in the 
poetical competition of 1855 for a poem in this measure, entitled, ' Anna 
and Phloros, or the Tower of Petra.' In his Preface to this poem he 
says : — 

" ' This measure has been until very recently neglected or despised 
by most of our modern poets. And although many scholars both 
before and after the Revolution made hexameters, their verses never- 
theless — an imitation seldom beautiful of the Homeric lines — ap- 
peared unharmonious to the most delicate ears, on account of the loss 
of our ancient prosody. Grammatically considered, they were perhaps 
wonderful ; with reference to harmony they were anything but verses. 

" ' This immortal measure awaited a new artist to acquire fresh life 
without losing anything of its ancient dignity, and that its harmony 
might be felt by the ear of the modern Greek, who now only accents 
t]ie words, and does not mark the long or short syllables. Mr. Alex- 
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ander R. Rangabes was the first to attempt this. In his tragedy, 
Phrosyne, Meletios describes in hexameters the heart-rending catas- 
trophe of Gardiki, perpetrated by the bloodthirsty Ali Pacha, and in 
his poems since published there is a flowing translation of the first 
rhapsodies of the Odyssey, and a dedicatory letter to Professor Doucas 
written in hexameters. 

" ' I am not ashamed to confess that while reading these felicitous 
attempts I felt for the first time all the charm of this measure, and now, 
years after, I have dared to follow an example so worthy of imitation.' 

" The poem opens as follows : — 

KeVr injrrjkos p-eraf-v twv Ot]PS>v Kai rov A-qpov Trjs Uerpas 
Xlvpyos fiapfidpov pvdpov, npos Svcrpas KarappeiKras iv p-epei 
"Eftcov ttjv fid<riv iyyvs tS>v 6x65>v Trjs KaXrjs Kanatdos, k. t. A. 

" Upon this state of things an old question comes up with new 
urgency for the scholars of the present day to consider, and that is, 
whether we ought to continue to pronounce the ancient Greek lan- 
guage without quantity and with the Latin accent, or to attempt the 
restoration of the ancient union of quantity and accent, or to adopt the 
modern pronunciation. The question may not be one of vital impor- 
tance, but it is one of practical convenience in teaching that classical 
tongue. And it has called out much discussion among the scholars of 
Europe. There is no doubt that the modern pronunciation is gaining 
ground. The venerable Professor Thiersch, of Munich, has long ad- 
vocated it, having many years ago visited Greece and learned the 
spoken language of the country. Throughout Germany the Greek is 
pronounced according to its own accents, and not according to the 
Roman, though the modern sounds of the vowels have hot been gen- 
erally adopted. In England, Mr. G. J. Pennington published in 1844 
an elaborate work in octavo, agreeing in his conclusions with those of 
Mr. Pickering, and strongly advocating the Modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion. Sir George F. Bowen, also an English scholar well known for 
his travels in Greece, lately appointed Secretary to the Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and married to an accomplished 
Greek lady of the noble family of Roma, is very naturally a warm 
advocate of the Modern Greek pronunciation. Professor Blackie, of 
the University of Edinburgh, the admirable translator of JEschylus, 
has written several excellent essays on the same side. He, too, has 
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learnt the living pronunciation of the language among the scholars of 
Athens. Animated by his example, a young Scotch scholar, James 
Clyde, left his employment as a classical teacher for the sake of study- 
ing the Modern Greek under the shadow of the Acropolis. And since 
his return, in 1854, he has published a little book on the subject, which 
has received the well-deserved praises of an elegant scholar and most 
competent judge, Lord Broughton, author of the Travels in Albania. 
Many other European scholars have visited Greece, and all, so far as 
I know, have come to the conclusion that the wisest course to take 
would be to adopt the pronunciation of the cultivated Greeks of the 
present day. As things are now, there is no uniform system. The 
English, Scotch, Irish, French, Germans, and Americans have different 
methods, and even in different schools of the same country different 
systems of pronunciation prevail, and in some schools of every country 
there is no system at all. It may be objected, as it often is, that the 
modern Greeks neglect the quantity of syllables. That is true ; but it 
is equally true of each and all the other systems of pronunciation. It 
may also be objected, that by reading Greek with the modern accent 
we spoil the rhythm of the ancient poets, and this is partly true ; but 
it is also true of the system of reading Greek with the Roman accent. 
In the schools of Greece, the difficulty is overcome by scanning the 
verses just as we do ; that is, by marking the rhythmical ictus with an 
accent, and not attempting to render the ancient musical time. Their 
two modes of reading, the one with the natural accent and the other 
with a rhythmical accent, are no more incongruous, than our two modes 
of reading Greek, the one with a Roman accent and the other with the 
rhythmical accent. Another objection is, that the modern Greeks have 
corrupted the ancient sounds of the vowels, and this is undoubtedly 
true. But the JHetaeism with which the Modern Greek has been re- 
proached may be traced back beyond the Middle Ages, perhaps to the 
Christian era. It would undoubtedly be a gratification to taste and 
curiosity, if we could ascertain and reproduce exactly the tones and 
qualities of the vowels as they were sounded from the lips of Demos- 
thenes speaking to the Athenian Demos from the Bema. But this can 
be done only partially, if at all ; and the question recurs, Is it not better 
to adopt the living pronunciation of a people whose existing language . 
is inherited from an illustrious ancestry ? The scholars of the world 
would at least gain these advantages : they would have the same pro- 
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nunciation everywhere ; they would have the pronunciation of a living 
and intellectual race, consisting of twelve or fifteen millions of souls, — 
of a race who are making gigantic strides in education, literature, and 
science, and who are destined to restore the fair regions and the sunny 
islands of the iEgean Sea, which have been so long blighted by the 
presence of barbarous conquerors, to civilization and Christianity." 

Mr. B. A. Gould remarked that the subject was interesting, 
but he was not prepared to abandon the received pronuncia- 
tion, and to adopt the accentual system of the modern Greeks. 
He thought the system generally adopted by the English and 
Americans furnished the means of a uniform standard, and 
that a departure from it would introduce confusion. Be- 
sides, the Modern Greek pronunciation not only destroyed 
the rhythm, but injured the effect of those passages in Greek 
poetry, in which the sound was supposed to correspond to 
the sense, as in the iro\vj>koi,<Tfioio ddkdacrr)? of Homer, which, 
with the modern pronunciation, would be polyphleesveo tha- 
lasses. For these, and other reasons, he was not in favor of 
adopting the Modem Greek pronunciation. 

Mr. Felton replied, that, in point of fact, the pronunciation 
of the present day in Europe and America furnished no 
uniform standard. Even in England, the pronunciation of 
Greek is far from uniform ; and every nation differs from 
every other nation. In America different systems prevail in 
different parts of the country, and in many places there is no 
system at all. Now, by adopting the Modern Greek pronun- 
ciation, all nations would have a standard easily accessible ; 
and really, it seemed to him that the only way to have any 
standard at all was to take the pronunciation of the living 
Greeks, just as we take the pronunciation of living French- 
men for our standard in the French. 

As to those passages alluded to by Mr. Gould, in which 
the sound is an echo to the sense, no doubt there is much in 
that idea ; but it still remains to decide what is precisely the 
sense intended in any given passage. The words cited by 
Mr. Gould are part of a line, describing the priest Chryses 
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as he departed from the Grecian camp, disappointed in the 
hope of recovering his captive daughter : — 

B^ 8' aKeav irapa ffiva 7roXv(£Xoi<r/3c«o 6aka<r<rris. 
" And he went silent along the shore of the much-resounding sea." 

Now, what sea, and what sound of the sea, are we to under- 
stand ? Is it the Atlantic Ocean, driven by a winter storm, 
and breaking and roaring against the rocks of Nahant ? No. 
It is the sparkling Hellespont, on a summer day, sweeping 
up the long beach on the coast of Troy, and rippling over 
the sands, as he had often seen and heard it, while riding at 
anchor, or sailing by those classic shores ; — and this sound 
is more nearly represented by the Modern Greek polyphleesveo 
thaldsses, than by our more sonorous but somewhat mouthing 
way of pronouncing the words. 

Mr. Charles Folsom remarked, that the discussion brought 
to memory an incident in his early travels. He was formerly 
of Mr. Gould's opinion ; but on one occasion, in Smyrna, he 
was walking with an accomplished Greek gentleman, when 
the conversation turned upon this question. He had cited 
to his Greek friend the very passage cited by Mr. Gould. 
The Greek gentleman reminded him that they were now in 
the midst of the scenes familiar to Homer from his earliest 
youth (the Smyrniotes still claim Homer for their country- 
man), and the water of the beautiful harbor of Smyrna rip- 
pling against the shore, as they beheld it at the moment, was 
what the poet was describing. Mr. Folsom further remarked, 
that reflection and observation had convinced him that the 
only mode of securing uniformity in the pronunciation of the 
Greek was to adopt that of the Modern Greeks. 

Remarks were also made on the communication of Pro- 
fessor Felton by President Quincy, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and 
the Rev. Thomas Hill. 

Dr. Pickering called the attention of the members to the 
Coptic alphabet, formed as early at least as the fifth century, 
and affording evidence that, from the time of its formation, 
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little or no change has taken place in the pronunciation of 
the Greek letters. This result was arrived at by comparing 
Professor Sophocles's account of the Modern Greek pronun- 
ciation, and especially the chapter in which he undertakes to 
spell English words with Greek letters. 

In applying the Greek letters to the Coptic language, the 
Copts first exhausted the Greek alphabet ; and for the remain- 
ing articulate sounds, that could not be expressed in Greek, 
were obliged to invent new characters. Accordingly, we ob- 
serve : — 

1. That, the sound of the English d not existing in the 
Greek language, the Copts were obliged to invent a new 
character to represent this sound. 

2. That, though the Copts made use of the Greek <f>, they 
were not satisfied with it ; but invented a new character for 
the full Roman and English/. 

3. That the Copts invented a new character for the sound 
of the English h. 

4. That the Copts rejected the Greek y, and invented a 
new character, that seems to correspond to our English g, 
or gh. 

5. That the Copts invented new characters for tsh, or the 
Italian c; for dsh, ox g soft; and for the English sh.; none of 
these three sounds existing in Greek. 

Dr. Pickering regarded several of the Greek sounds of let- 
ters as deviations from normal original sounds, but deviations 
which have been transmitted from a very ancient period. He 
had, however, obtained evidence that the normal sound origi- 
nally belonging to the character B was much as in the 
Greek, — was, in fact, easy respiration, or the English v. 

When writing first began to be practised, there seem to 
have been no superfluous letters ; and the Greek language 
in the course of ages has unquestionably experienced some 
losses. It may be regarded as certain that the three vowel- 
characters, ??, 1, v, were not originally sounded alike. The 
Greeks have also lost the digamma, or w. Aristophanes 
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gives the voice of the pig as «ot, or kwee : it may therefore 
be inferred, that in his day ot was pronounced wee, and 
oiko*;, weekos ; but in spelling week, a modern Greek would 
be obliged to place a prefix to the ancient word, for instance, 

OVOIK. 

Professor Peirce presented a communication from Mr. Saf- 
ford on the mode of determining the places of planets, and 
one by himself on the personal peculiarities of astronomical 
observers. 

On motion of Professor Parsons, it was voted that Mr. Saf- 
ford's paper be referred to Professor Peirce for examination. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson exhibited specimens of Tetradymite, or 
tellurid of bismuth, from Spottsylvania in Virginia ; also an 
allied new mineral from Dahlonega, Georgia, viz. Bornit, with 
its composition and formula ; he also exhibited gold from the 
same mine, in the matrix as well as washed, and gave an ac- 
count of the gold-washing processes carried on in that State. 



Four hundred and sixty-third meeting. 

March 22, 1859. — Supplementary Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from Sir William 
E. Logan, Montreal, March 7th, and from John Lindley, Lon- 
don, February 28th, in acknowledgment of their election, the 
former as Associate Fellow, the latter as Foreign Honorary 
Member of the Academy ; also from "William Sharswood, 
Philadelphia, March 17th, offering certain books for the ac- 
ceptance of the Academy, and proposing certain exchanges. 

The discussion at the last special meeting was continued 
by Dr. Charles Pickering, who read the following paper upon 
the subject : — 

" Dr. Pickering had been practically engaged with the subject, in 
ascertaining the geographical distribution of species ; had visited, and 
acquired local knowledge, at many different points of the earth's sur- 
face ; and anywhere upon the planet would probably know his where- 
abouts by looking at the animals and plants. 



